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[The author of the essays on Slavery pub- 
lished in several of the preceding numbers of 
this journal, being requested to prepare a 
tract on that subject, for the Tract Society in 
this city, wrote the subsequent essay in com- 
pliance with that request. This essay, there- 
fore, being one generally designed for a dif- 
ferent paper, the author took no care to avoid 
the use of arguments introduced into the pre- 
ceding ones. The work, however, falling into 
the hands of the editor of this paper with the 
permission of the author to make such use of it 
as he might think proper, he has apprehended 
that it would be acceptable to the readers of 
this journal, and that there are few if any 
parts of it which ere mere repetitions of any 
of the former essays. ] 


AN ESSAY ON SLAVERY. 


It requires but little examination to dis- 
cover that slavery is a forced and unnatural 
state. ‘The mind spontaneously revolts at the 
idea of being subjected to the unconditional 
authority of another. We may therefore lay 
it down as an unquestionable axiom, that 
slavery could not possibly be introduced into 
society without breaking the harmony and 
disturbing the peace, which man, as he came 
from the hand of his Creator, was prepared 
to enjoy. Had man retained his primeval 
innocence, slavery must have been for ever 
unknown. It is one of the many inventions 
which have followed the departure from pri- 
mitive integrity. We may go still further, 
and assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
slavery cannot possibly originate in a well 
ordered civil society. To suppose that a 
legislative assembly, organised upon any prin- 
ciple of rectitude, should gravely resolve to 
subject a part of their constituents to a per- 
manent, hereditary bondage to another part 
of them, would be to outrage all our ideas of 
regular legislation. Slavery must originate 
in violence and rapine, and amongst a people 
who are, at best, semibarbarians. It will be 
readily admitted that those piratical hordes, 
who for ages have infested the Mediterranean 
and made slaves of all who fell in their way, 
may be justly ranked among the uncivilised. 
It is also remarkable that, during the middle 
ages, when villenage prevailed in our mother 
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country, long after the people generally had 
learned to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
laws, it was an admitted maxim, that no new 
families could be added to those already in 
bondage. In the laborious investigations of 
Hargrave, on the trial of James Somersett, it 
was shown, or at least admitted, that the 
villenage, or slavery of the middle ages, ori- 
ginated in the barbarous wars which, during 
several centuries, was prosecuted. among the 
hoor Danes, and Normans; and that one 
remarkable circumstance was essential to the 
legal existence of this species of slavery ; 
namely, that it must have existed time im- 
memorial in the paternal ancestors of the 
slave. In other words, there was no princi- 
ple or process of law by virtue of which a 
free man could be converted into a slave. 
The slavery must have become hereditary at 
a time to which the memory did not extend, 
or it was not recognised as having a legal 
existence. Its origin must be lost in the ob- 
scurity of ignorance and barbarism; for the 
light of knowledge and civilisation was fatal 
to its formation. Slavery in that case was 
not the creature of law. The laws did not 
make man the property of man. The condi- 
tion arose out of the jarring elements of bar- 
barous conflicts—the chaos of turbulence and 
blood. The law found the condition already 
established, and was employed for ages in 
softening its rugged features and circumscrib- 
ing its power; until at length the whole sys- 
tem melted away, under the influence of 
growing civilization and law. 

It may possibly be imagined that the term 
semibarbarous is too harsh to designat® our 
English ancestors in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; I have no disposition to apply the term 
to the nation at large. But if we examine 
the conduct of John Hawkins, the first Eng- 
lishman who is known to have been engaged 
in reducing the natives of Africa into slavery, 
we find it marked by every characteristic, 
except ignorance and simplicity, which de- 
signates the perfect barbarian. Piracy, rob- 
bery, and murder, composed his employment 
on the African shores. And we may safely 
assert, that his successors in the business of 
reducing those people into slavery, and trans- 
porting them to the western world, from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, whatever 
may have been their knowledge of the sci- 
ences or arts, have been very generally lost 
to all those feelings of the heart, which con- 
stitute the essence of civilization. It is also 
well known that the principal supplies of 
slaves are obtained through the instrument- 
ality of the barbarous natives, who are stimu- 
lated by the traders of Europe and America, 
to wage their savage wars among each other, 
and reduce into slavery every one whom the 
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fortune of arms may place in their hands. 
When the first settlers in New England van- 
quished the Pequods, burned their habitations, 
massacred their prisoners in cold blood, or 
delivered them to the tortures of their Indian 
allies, and subjected the wretched survivors 
to hereditary slavery, they acted a part which 
would be considered as totally incompatible 
with civilized warfare, if it had been applied 
to a civilized people. Whatever the charac- 
ters of these people may have been, they 
were unquestionably transformed, for a time, 
into barbarians. ‘They indeed by other acts, 
besides their inhumanity to the natives, made 
it sufficiently obvious that, notwithstanding 
their profession of religion and their attain- 
ments in knowledge, there was much left for 
civilisation to accomplish. When the govern- 
ment of the United States denounced the 
African slave trade as piratical, and doomed 
to the gibbet every American citizen who 
was found engaged in its prosecution, they 
certainly pronounced the traffic not only bar- 
barous, but inconsisteat with the peace of the 
civilised world. 

Now it becomes a subject of serious en- 
quiry, whether a system, which could grow 
up only among a barbarous or semibarbarous 
people, can possibly be continued without re- 
tarding the march of civilization; and whe- 
ther the tendency of such a system, wherever 
it exists, is not, necessarily and unavoidably, 
to perpetuate the barbarism in which it ori- 
ginated. 

It will be readily agreed that the tendency, 
and with few exceptions the effect, of slavery 
is to degrade its victims. The observation 
of Homer, that the day which makes man a 
slave destroys half his worth, is confirmed by 
the experience of every age and nation in 
which the experiment has been tried. It 
appears to be a law of our nature, that the 
mind becomes moulded to the circumstances 
in which the man is placed. When degraded 
by the hand of violence, below the rank of 
intelligent and accountable beings, the mind 
seeks, in apathy and sloth, a retreat from the 
suffering which a sense of violence and wrong 
never fails to produce. The man whose 
destiny depends on the will of another, and 
not on any mental or physical exertions of 
his own, can hardly be expected to make 
much provision, even in thought, for the fu- 
ture. His thoughts and enjoyments terminate 
in the present. The mind being left unculti- 
vated, he becomes a sensitive rather than an 
intellectual creature. His pleasures are sought 
in sensual indulgences. Hence he approxi- 
mates, in character, as well as in rank, to the 
beasts which were created for the service of 
man. 

This downward tendency of the system is 










assisted by the fears and interests of the: su- 
perior class. As the slave is viewed rather 
as a beast of burden than a man, it would ap- 
pear absurd a.i unnatural to promote the 
culture of his mind. Hence the means of im- 
provement mut be generally withheld from 
sheer neglect, if not from a more active prin- 
ciple. But the negligence of the master is 
not the greatest obstacle which is opposed to 
the improves sot of the slave. It is well un- 
derstood that the cultivation of his mind must 
lead toa knowledge of his rights. And as 
knowledge is power, even in a slave, this 
cultivation must increase the capacity for at- 
taining them. Hence it becomes the policy 
of most slaveholding districts to oppose the 
education of the servile class. This is very 
observable in the legislation of our southern 
states. 

The legislature of South Carolina appears 
to have been the first to oppose a legal barrier 
to the education of the slaves.* In 1740, 
while yet a province, the following law was 
enacted. ‘“ Whereas the having of slaves 
taught to write, or suffering thom to be em- 
ployed in writing, may be attended with great 
inconveniences, Be it enacted, that all and 
every person and persons whatsoever, who 
shall hereafter teach, or cause any slave or 
slaves to be taught to write, or shall use or 
employ any slave as a scribe in any manner 
of writing whatsoever, hereafter taught to 
write, every such person or persons shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds current money.” The legis- 
lature of. Georgia, in 1770, enacted a similar 
law, except that the penalty in the latter was 
twenty pounds sterling. Virginia has attained 
the same end, though in a less direct manner. 
But we observe the prohibition in the latter 
is not confined to slaves but involves the com- 
plexion as well as the condition. Her revised 
code of 1819 reiterates an enactment, “ that 
all meetings or assemblages of slaves, or free 
negroes or mulattoes mixing or associating 
with such slaves, at any meeting house or 
houses, or any other place, in the night, or 
at any school or schools for teaching them 
reading or writing, either in the day or night, 
under whatsoever pretext, shall be considered 
an unlawful assembly; and any justice of a 
county, wherein such assemblage shall be, 
either from his own knowledge, or the in- 
formation of others, of such unlawful assem- 
blage, may issue his warrant directed to any 
sworn officer or officers, authorising him or 
them to enter the house or houses where such 
unlawful assemblages may be, for the purpose 
of apprehending or dispersing such slaves, 
and to inflict corporal punishment on the of- 
fender or offenders, at the discretion of any 
justice of the peace, not exceeding twenty 
lashes.” 

In South Carolina, in addition to the highly 
penal restraint upon the education of slaves 
contained in the act of 1740, a law was en- 
acted in the year 1800, “ That asssemblies 



































































* Yet this was the first of the southern states, in- 
deed the first south of New England, to pass resolu- 
tions in favour of a continental congress \o deliberate 
on the means of opposing the encroachments of the 
British parliament. 


















of slaves, free negroes, mulattoes, and mesti- 
zoes, whether composed of all or any of such 
descriptions of persons, or of all or any of 
the same and a proportion of white persons, 
meet together for the purpose of mental in- 
struction, in a confined or secret place, are 
declared to be an unlawful meeting, and 
magistrates are hereby required to enter into 
such confined places, to break doors if resist- 
ed, and to disperse such slaves, free negroes, 
&c. and the officers dispersing such unlawful 
assemblage, may inflict such corporal punish- 
ment, not exceeding twenty lashes, upon such 
slaves, free negroes, &c. as they may judge 
necessary for deterring them from the like 
unlawful assemblage in future.” 

But besides acts of assembly, which in 
general apply to the whole territory of the 
particular state, many of the towns and cities 
are authorised to make ordinances which 
have the force of law within their respective 
corporate limits. In the Port Folio for April 
1818, there appeared a brief notice of one 
relating to this subject, which was adopted 
by the councils of the city of Savannah, in 
Georgia. It is given in the following words: 
‘* The city has passed an ordinance, by which 
any person that teaches any person of colour, 
slave or free, to read or write, or causes such 
person to be so taught, is subjected to a fine 
of thirty dollars for each offence; and every 
person of colour who shall keep a school to 
teach reading or writing is subject to a fine 
of thirty dollars, or to be imprisoned ten days 
and whipped thirty-nine lashes.”* In this case 
we observe the prohibition extends to reading 
as well as writing, and includes the free co- 
loured person as well as the slave. 

If Christianity has been found the most 
powerful auxiliary to civilization, and the 
knowledge of the principles and precepts of 
Christianity, have any dependence upon a 
capacity to read the Scriptures, we must ad- 
mit that this last recited ordinance at least, 
whatever we may say of the preceding, 
isa barbarizing ordinance, and might with pro- 
priety be styled an ordinance to retard the pro- 
gress of civilization, and to brutalize the negro 
race. 

But not only is the education of slaves dis- 
couraged in our slave-holding states, but the ef- 
forts of the charitable and humane to supply the 
deficiency of moral and religious instruction, 
are discountenanced by law. Ina law enacted 
by the state of Georgia, in 1792, “ To pro- 
tect religious societies in the exercise of their 
religious duties,” it is made the duty of the 
officers therein designated, to take into cus- 
tody any person who shall interrupt or dis- 
turb a congregation of white persons assem- 
bled at any church, &c. &c., yet the same 
law provides, that “‘ no congregation of negroes 
shall, under pretence of divine worship, as- 
semble themselves contrary to the act regu- 
lating patroles.” The act here referred to, 
is understood to be one which includes the 
following provision. It shall be lawful for 
any justice of the peace, &c. upon his own 
knowledge, or information received, either to 
go in person, or by warrant directed to any 


* Stroud’s Slave Laws, page 88—89. 





constable, to command to their assistance, 
such number of persons as they shall see con- 
venient to disperse any assembly or meeting 
of slaves, which may disturb the peace or en- 
danger the safety of his majesty’s subjects, 
and every slave which shall be found and 
taken at such meeting as aforesaid, shall, 
and may, by order of 

diately be corrected without trial, by receiving 
on the bare back, twenty-five stripes with a 


such justice, imme- 


whip, switch, or cowskin.* Now, although 
this latter act does not, in terms, apply to 
meetings for the purposes of worship, yet if 
any justice of the peace should think that an 
assembly of slaves, though convened for reli- 
gious instruction, or worship, might disturb 
the peace or endanger the safety of the white 
inhabitants, he unquestionably may subject 
them to the penalties of this law, and order 
twenty-five stripes, with a whip or cowskin, 
to be applied to the naked back of any or 
every slave thus convened ; yet Georgia has 
provided, that the convicts in her penitentiary 
‘shall be furnished with moral and religious 
books, and that divine service shall be per- 
formed among them on Sundays as often as 
may be.” Did the legislature judge the sal- 
vation of the slaves an object less worthy of 
their countenance than that of the convicts? 
In South Carolina, the law of 1800 de- 
clares, that “it shall not be lawful for any 
number of slaves, free negroes, mulattoes, or 
mestizoes, even in company with white per- 
sons, to meet together and assemble for the 
purpose of mental instruction, or religious 


worship, either before the rising of the sun, 


or after the going down of the’ same. And 
all magistrates, sheriffs, militia officers, &c. 
are vested with power for dispersing such as- 
semblies.” Three years afterwards, upon the 
petition of certain religious societies, the 
rigour of this act was slightly abated, by a 
modification which forbids any person before 
nine in the evening, to break into a place of 
meeting, wherein shall be assembled the mem- 
bers of any religious society of this state, 
provided a majority of them shall be white per- 
sons, or otherwise to disturb their devotion, 
unless such person so entering the said place 
of worship, shall have first obtained from 
some magistrate appointed to keep the peace, 
a warrant, &c. in case a magistrate shall be 
then actually within the distance of three 
miles from such place of meeting ; otherwise, 
the provisions of this act of 1800 above cited, 
to remain in force.t Here we perceive, that 
the freedom of the coloured race to meet for 
the purpose either of mutual instruction, or 
religious worship, does not depend upon any 
conduct of their own, but upon the relative 
number of white persons who may think pro- 
per to attend with them. Is it not obvious, 
that such legislationt was designed to dis- 
courage or prevent the meetings for religious 





* Stroud’s Slave Laws, page 92. + Ibid. p. 94. ~ 

t To the credit of New Jersey, it ought to be noted, 
that in 1788, about sixteen years before the law for 
the abolition of slavery was enacted there, a law was 
made requiring the masters and mistresses of 
and mulatto slaves and servants, to teach them to 
read while under twenty-one years of age, on pain of 
forfeiting five pounds, fur neglect or refusal. 
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a gloomy picture of the baneful effects of 
slavery. When it is recollected that the 
Notes of Mr. Jefferson were written during 
the progress of the revolution, it is no matter 
of surprise that the writer should have im- 
bibed a large portion of that enthusiasm 
which such an occasion was so well calculated 
to produce. As to the consent of the Virginia 
delegation to the restriction in question, whe- 
ther the result of a disposition to restrain the 
slave trade indirectly, or the influence of that 
enthusiasm to which I have just alluded, 

. it is not now important to decide. We 
have witnessed its effects. The liberality of 
Virginia, or, as the result may prove, her 
folly, which submitted to, or, if you will, 
proPposev this measure, (abolition of slavery 
in the northwestern territory,) has eventuated 
in effects which speak a monitory lesson. 
How is the representation from this quarter 
on the present question ?” 

Mr. Imlay, in his Early History of Ken- 
tucky, p. 185, says, “* We have disgraced the 
fair face of humanity, and trampled upon the 
sacred privileges of man, at the very moment 
that we were exclaiming against the tyranny 
of your (the English) ministry. But in con- 
tending for the birthright of freedom, we have 
learned to feel for the bondage of others, and 
in the libations we offer to the goddess of 
liberty, we contemplate an emancipation of 
the slares of this country, as honourable to 
themselves as it will be glorious to us.” 

In the debate in congress, Jan. 20, 1806, 
on Mr. Sloan’s motion to lay a tax on the im- 
portation of slaves, Mr. Clark, of Virginia, 
said: ‘“‘ He was no advocate for a system of 
slavery.” Mr. Marion, of South Carolina, 
said: ‘ He never had purchased, nor should 
he ever purchase a slave.” Mr. Southard 
said : “* Not revenue, but an expression of the 
national sentiment is the principal object.” 
Mr. Smilie—* I rejoice that the word (slave) 
is not in the constitution; its not being there 
does honour to the worthies who would not 
suffer it to become part of it.” Mr. Alston, 
of North Carolina—‘ In two years we shall 
have the power to prohibit the trade alto- 
gether. Then this house will be uNaNImovs. 
No one will object to our exercising our con- 
stitutional powers.” National Intelligencer, 
Jan. 24, 1806. 

These witnesses need no vouchers to entitle 
them to credit—nor their testimony com- 
ments to make it intelligible—their names 
are their endorsers, and their strong words 
their own interpreters. We waive all com- 
ments. Our readers are of age. Whosoever 

hath ears to hear, let him wear. And who- 
soever will not hear the fathers of the revolu- 
tion—the founders of the government, its 
chief magistrates, judges, legislators, and 
sages, who dared and perilled all under the 
burdens, and in the heat of the day that tried 
men’s souls—then “neither will he be per- 
suaded though THey rose from the dead.” 

Some of the points established by the testi- 
mony are—The universal expectation that 
the moral influence of congress, of state legis- 
latures, of seminaries of learning, of churches, 
of the ministers of religion, and of public sen- 
timent widely embodied in abolition societies, 













THE FRIEND. 


In a word, that free h and a 


itself before the 


A crowd of reflections, suggested by the 


preceding testimony, press for utterance. The 
right of petition ravished and trampled by its 
constitutional guardians, and insult and de- 
fiance hurled in the faces of the sovEREIGN 
PEOPLE, while calmly remonstrating with 
their servants for violence committed on 
the nation’s charter and their own desrest 
rights. 
assembling” violently wrested—the rights of 
minorities, rights no longer—free speech 
struck dumb—free men outlawed and mur- 
dered—free presses cast into the streets, and 
their fragments strewed with shoutings, or 
flourished in triumph before the gaze of ap- 
proving crowds as proud mementoes of pros- 
trate law ! 


Added to this “ the right of peaceably 


The spirit and power of our fathers, where 


are they !—Their deep homage always and 
every where rendered to FREE THOUGHT, 


with its inseparable signs—free speech and a 


free press—their reverence for justice, liber- 


ty, rights, and all-pervading law, where are 
they? 

But we turn from these considerations— 
though the times on which we have fallen, 
and those to which we are borne with head- 
long haste, call for their discussion as with 
the voices of departing life—and proceed to 
topics relevant to the argument before us. 


would be exerted against slavery, calling forth 
by argument and appeal the moral sense of 
the nation, and creating a power of opinion 
that would abolish the system throughout the 
Union. 
free press would be wielded against slavery 
without ceasing and without restriction. Full 
well did the south know, not only that the 
national government would probably legislate 
against slavery whenever the constitution 
placed it within its reach, but she knew also 
that congress had already marked out the 
line of national policy to be pursued on the 
subject—had committed 
world to a course of action against slavery, 
wherever she could ‘move upon it without en- 
countering a conflicting jurisdiction—that the 
nation had established by solemn ordinance a 
memorable precedent for subsequent action, 
by abolishing slavery in the northwest terri- 
tory, and by declaring that it should never 
thenceforward exist there; and this, too, as 
soon as by cession of Virginia and other 
states, the territory came under congressional 
control. 








From the New York Observer. 
VERSAILLES. 


The only excursion which my short stay 
in the French capital allowed me to make, 
was to Versailles, where Louis XIII. built a 
hunting seat in the midst of a forest thirt 
miles in circumference, and which Louis XIV. 
enlarged into a palace, at the most enormous 
expense that ever was lavished in Europe 
upon a similar undertaking. It is acknow- 
ledged to have cost a thousand million francs, 
($200,000,000,) a sum sufficient to have built 
a city of eight thousand houses, at an average 
expense of twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
that at a time when money was worth more 
than twice as much as it is now. But for the 
extraordinary financial talents of Colbert, it 
would have beggared the kingdom, which in 
fact did not recover from the extreme exhaus- 
tion in a hundred years. Versailles lies 
twelve miles nearly west of Paris. Having 
taking seats in the morning diligence, we 
passed the barriers by the ‘Neuilly Avenue 


The south knew also that the sixth | and the grand Triumphal Arch, and found 


article in the ordinance prohibiting slavery, 
was first proposed by the largest slaveholding 
state in the confederacy—that the chairman 
of the committee that reported the ordinance 
was a slaveholder—that the ordinance was 
enacted by congress during the session of the 
convention that formed the United States con- 
stitution—that the provisions of the ordinance 
were, both while in prospect, and when under 
discussion, matters of universal notoriety and 
approval with all parties, and when finally 
passed, received the vote of every member of 
congress from each of the slaveholding states. 
The south also had every reason for believing 
that the first congress under the constitution 
would ratify that ordinance—as it did una- 
nimously. 


both sides of this truly “ royal road” skirted 
for siz miles, at least, by double rows of 
majestic trees, which, as the day was warm, 
added exceedingly to the pleasantness of the 
ride. The time not permitting us to stop at 
St. Cloud, we merely caught a glimpse of the 
palace through the thickly shaded park which 
surrounded it. It stands on an eminence, 
gently sloping down to the Seine, almost as 
retired as a private chateau; and that the 
grounds are highly enchanting I can easily 
believe, as well from what we could see of 
them in passing, as from the testimony of all 
who have visited them. It is well known, that 
St. Cloud was Napoleon’s favourite residence, 
in the intervals of his brilliant campaigns ; 
but why he preferred it to Versailles, it may 
be difficult to conjecture. Perhaps its prox- 
imity to the capital may have had some in- 
fluence. Perhaps he did not like the omens 
of a palace, from which Louis XVI. and 
his devoted queen were violently torn by 
the most ferocious mob that ever thirsted 
for royal blood, and brought back in savage 
triumph to Paris, to await the stroke of 
the guillotine. Or possibly it was because, 
in the vastness of his ambition, the most 
gorgeous palaces were entirely overlooked, 
and he would not allow either personal 
accommodations or display to interfere for a 
moment, with the ruling passion of his soul, 
to establish a fifth universal monarchy. 

The situation of the palace of Versailles is 
undoubtedly one of the finest that could have 
been selected any where, within the same 
distance of the metropolis. The ground is 
high, and the ascent gradual. It slopes off 
gracefully in every direction. But I confess, 
that in approaching it by the great road from 
Paris, I was disappointed. ee it was 
because I had heard how much it cost, and 
had seen quite too flattering pictures of it in 
the print shops. At any rate, my expecta- 
tions were not answered. ‘The east front is 
quite as many hundred feet long as I had sup- 
roa but it is not half so magnificent. 

ving the diligence, you enter a vast paved 
court, or quadrangle, by what must once have 














been a superb gateway, and you are surprised, 
after all you have heard of Versailles, and of 
Louis the Great, at the want of symmetry 
and architectural grandeur, in the vast central 
pile before you. The wings on your right 
and left, as you stand in the centre of the 
court, are lofty and in better taste. The 
chapel, especially, which is a large Gothic 
building, and connected with the palace at the 
extreme right, makes a venerable and even 
noble appearance. Turning round, as you 
naturally will, before you proceed any further, 
the prospect to the east is extensive and very 
fine. The village of Versailles is spread out 
before you, and a great part of it was evidently 
built as a sort of outer court, or appendage, 
to the palace itself. The houses, extending 
nearly a mile on both sides of the wide street, 
directly in front, present rather a showy cor- 
respondence of design and execution, and a 
century and a half ago must have added very 
much-to the general effect; but every thing 
is now in a state of decay. Which way so- 
ever you turn-your eyes, you can see that the 
glory of a proud monarch has been there, but 
the glory has long since departed. 

hen you have remained long enough in 
the great square, which you first enter, to 
satisfy your curiosity, passing through a lofty 
arched gateway, close to the chapel, you find 
yourself standing upon the broad terrace which 
is overlooked by the west front of the palace. 
And here, the whole coup d’@il as much cx- 
ceeded my expectations, as it had fallen below 
them on the other side. How much the first 
disappointment had to do, by way of contrast 
with the second, I cannot certainly tell; but 
I stood for some time in mute astonishment. 
Such a front—such a terrace—such flights of 
marble steps—such jets d’eau and fish ponds 
—such gardens—such a park—such avenues 
—such an artificial lake, and such a peopling 
of enchanted grounds with warriors and states- 
men, and poets, and orators—with Venuses, 
and Minervas, and Apollos—with Naiades, 
and Dryades, and Nereides, and Tritons, I am 
sure I never expected to behold. Was it a 
reality, or a dream, after falling asleep over 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments? If such 
was the actual state of things after a century 
of decay, what must it have been in all the 
freshness and bloom of a new creation, when 
Louis and his court, in the meridian of his 
glory, together with all the learned men he 
could allure from every country, were there ! 
From what I saw, and from the descriptions 
which have been given of the interior of the 
palace, and of the voluptuousness of the long 
reign in which it was built, I can easily be- 
lieve, that a thousand million of francs, in- 
credible as the sum at first appears, may have 
been expended within this single enclosure of 
five miles in circuit. 

The west front is altogether more uniform 
and magnificent than the east, and including 
the orangery is two thousund four hundred 
feet in length. The orangery is a garden of 
some hundred trees on the south wing, into 
which you descend from the terrace by mar- 
ble steps, at least thirty feet below the level 
of that wide and beautiful promenade. These 
trees, which appeared very green and flourish- 
















































































ing, and many of which were laden with fruit, 
are some of them eight or ten inches in 
diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet 
high. They are planted in large square boxes, 
upon low wheels, by means of which, at the 
approach of winter, they are easily drawn into 
the vast excavation, or green-house under the 


terrace, where they are perfectly secure from 


frost, and ready to be taken out again as soon 
as the spring opens. 


In walking over these extensive grounds, 


you find yourself quite exhausted before you 


have threaded half the mazes, or discovered 


and examined a tenth part of the curiosities 


with which they are so tastefully and affluently 


ornamented. At every step, almost, you find 
something new to arrest you in your progress, 
either to excite your admiration, or in the 


moss grown decay to which it is abandoned, 
to remind you how “ the fashion of the world 
passeth away.” While some of the marble 
fountains and fish-ponds are kept in fine re- 
pair, others bear the marks of long and entire 
neglect. In looking at the alligators, croco- 
diles, and other huge and mail clad aquatic 
shapes, which lurk in the green slime and 


among the weeds and rushes of these last, I 


could not help thinking how much more true 
to nature the representation is, than it was, 
when, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, every thing was new, and sparkled and 
glittered in the sunbeams. 

Directly in front of the palace, and com- 
mencing just at the slope of the great terrace, 
is a beautiful flower garden, which is very 
extensive, and when I was there, was in all 
its glory. Some twenty or thirty yew trees, 
scattered at random here and there among the 
flowers and shrubbery, and trimmed into per- 
fect cones of various diameters and elevations, 
presented a unique appearance. Through the 
centre of this garden isa wide gravelled walk, 
which, as it extends westward, becomes a 
noble shaded avenue, adorned with statuary, 
and reaching the head of an artificial lake, 
which covers many a broad acre, and the ter- 
mination of which is almost lost in the dis- 
tance. In all the principal avenues the trees 
and hedges are trimmed and sheared with 
mathematical precision, which to my eye de- 
tracts much from their beauty ; and yet they 
are beautiful. Every where, as 1 have before 
intimated, they are richly ornamented by the 
hand of the sculptor. My young friend who 
was with me counted more than eighty statues, 
urns, vases, &c. from a single station. Upon 
the palace itself and all around it, there were 
so many of these costly decorations, that we 
did not attempt to count them. We guessed 
there were not less than a thousand in all, and 
as we were used to guessing, I hope the reader 
will imagine, or conjecture, or reckon, that we 
could not have been far out of the way. In 
one very retired and woody spot, we found a 
kind of marble circus, with magnificent gate- 
ways and arches; but we could not learn for 
what purpose it was erected. Whatever royal 
sports may have been enjoyed there, however 
loudly it may have rung with crowned and 
mitred and jewelled laughter, it has now been 
long and entirely deserted. The whispering 
breezes and the dancing sunlight are still 























there. The little birds are as happy and 


jubilant as ever; but where are the princely 


decorations, the wit and beauty and genius 
that once sparkled there ? 

In the centre of the park, about a mile west 
of the palace, there are two elegant chateaus, 
called trianons, one of which was then occu- 
pied by the royal family. The other being 
unoccupied, we easily gained admittance, a 
were conducted through the apartments, 
which we found very richly fitted up, and 
magnificently, though not gaudily, decorated 
and furnished. The palace was at that time 
shut, which was of course a great disappoint- 
ment. We wanted to traverse those vast halls, 


-and look into some of the gorgeous apartments 


of Louis le Grand ; and by a side door, near 
the chapel, one of us even ventured to the top 
of the first flight of stairs, but was met and 
hastily driven back, by an officer in gold lace. 
Upon further enquiry, we found that Louis 
Philippe himself was there. I am, however, 
quite disposed to pardon his majesty, for not 
making himself visible, as he is about to con- 
vert the palace of Versailles into a great 
national museum, and as he was then planning 
the necessary alterations.— Humphrey's Tour. 


For “ The Friend.” 
WM. PENN’S ADVICE TO MINISTERS. 


And first, as to you, my beloved and much 
honoured brethren in Christ who are in the 
exercise of the ministry; O feel life in the 
ministry! Let life be your commission, your 
well-spring and treasury on all such occa- 
sions; else you well know there can be no 
begetting to God, since nothing can quicken 
or make people alive to God, but the life of 
God; and it must be a ministry in and from 
life that enlivens any people to God. 

We have ceen the fruit of all other ministry 
by the few that are turned from the evil of 
their ways. It is not our parts or memory, 
the repetition of former openings in our own 
will and time, that will do God’s work. A 
dry doctrinal ministry, however sound in 
words, can reach but the ear, and is but a 
dream at the best; there is another sound- 
ness, that is soundest of all, viz. Christ the 
power of God. This is the key of David 
that opens and none shuts; and shuts and 
none can open. As the oil to the lamp, and 
the soul to the body, so is that to the best of 
words—which made Christ to say,“ My words, 
they are spirit, and they are life:” that is, 
they are from life, and therefore they make 
you alive who receive them. If the disciples 
who had lived with Jesus, were to stay at 
Jerusalem till they received it, so must we 
wait to receive before we minister, if we will 
turn people from darkness to light, and from 
Satan’s power to God. 

I fervently bow my knees to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you 
may always be likeminded, that you may 
ever wait reverently, for the coming and open- 
ing of the word of life, and attend upon it in 
your ministry and service, that you may serve 
God in his Spirit. And be it little, or be it 
much, it is well; for much is not too much, 
and the least is enough, if from the motion of 
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God’s Spirit ; and without it, verily, never so 
little is too much, because to no profit. For 
it is the Spirit of the Lord immediately, or 
through the ministry of his servants, that 
teacheth his people to profit; and so far as 
we take him along with us, so fur are we 

rofitable, and no farther. For if it be the 
Enel that must work all things in us, and for 
ourselves, much more is it the Lord, that 
must work in us for the conversion of others. 
If therefore it was once a cross to us to speak, 
though the Lord required it at our hands, let 
it never be so to be silent, when he does not. 
It is one of the most dreadful sayings in the 
Revelations, that he that adds to the words 
of the prophecy of this book, God will add to 
him the plagues written in this book. To 
keep back the counsel of God is as terrible ; 
for he that takes away from the words of the 
prophecy of this book, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life. And truly it 
has great caution in it to those that use ae 
name of the Lord, to be well assured the 
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For “The Friend.” | your day, that they had for theirs. Hence 

FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. this day that we keep, sayest thou, is called 

The following is extracted from a work|the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10.; it being set 
written by Robert Barclay in the year 1670, | apart by the Lord for his service, and as a 
entitled “ Truth cleared of Calumnies,” be- | special memorial of his resurrection. But for 
ing an examination of a book printed at Aber- | all this here is no probation at all, but mere 
deen, called a “ Dialogue between a Quaker assertions; if ye have the same authority, 
and stable Christian.” produce it, and let us see it. John was in 
“ Thou wouldst prove,” says R. B. to his|the spirit on the Lord’s day, therefore, the 
opponent, “ that the Lord’s people are under first day of the week ought to be kept. How 
a tye and engagement to keep the first day|does this hang together? Prove that John 
of the week for a Sabbath. For the first| meant the first day of the week. We read 
reason, thou sayest, the fourth commandment | much in oe teas of the day of the Lord, 
requires the keeping holy of one day of seven.” | Which is the Lord’s day; but no where do we 
But as it requires the observation of one | find it called the first day of the week, or any 
day of seven, so it expressly instances that | Other natural day, for it is spiritual; and as 
day to be the seventh, which day we do not | God called the natural light, day, so he calleth 
keep. the spirituai light of his appearance, when 
As to the second reason, “ If the command | the Sun of righteousness ariseth with healing 
be moral and perpetual,” as thou callest it, it) under his wings, day ; and this is the day of 
ought to be kept in every point of it; which|the Lord, wherein his people rejoice and are 
you not doing, therein condemn yourselves.| glad. And whereas thou sayest, it is set 
But the outward sabbath, or the keeping one | 4part by the Lord, as a special memorial of 


Lord speaks, that they may not be found of|day of the week for a sabbath, is not per-| his resurrection; this is thy naked assertion, 


the number of those, who add to the words of 
the testimony of prophecy which the Lord 

iveth them to bear; nor yet to mince or 
Fi mivish the same, both being so very offen- 
sive to God. 

Wherefore, brethren, let us be careful nei-| 
ther to outgo our guide, nor yet loiter behind 
him; since he that makes haste may miss his 
way, and he that stays behind, lose his guide. 
For even those who have received the word 
of the Lord, had need to wait for wisdom, 
that they may see how to divide the word 
aright; which plainly implieth, that it is 
possible for one who hath received the word 
of the Lord to miss in the division and ap- 
plication of it, which must come from impa- 
tiency of spirit and self-working ; which makes 
an unsound and dangerous mixture, and will 
hardly beget a rightminded living people to 
God. Iam earnest in this above all other 
considerations, as to public brethren, well 
knowing how much it concerns the present 
and future state and preservation of the 
church: of Christ Jesus, that has been gather- 
ed and built up by a living and powerful min- 
istry ; that the ministry be held and continued 
in the manifestations, motions, and supplies 
of the same life and power, from time to time. 

Wherever it is observed that any one min- 
isters more from gifts and parts than life and 
power, though they have an enlightened and 
doctrinal understanding, let them in time be 
advised and admonished for their preserva- 
tion; because insensibly such will come to 
depend upon self-sufficiency, to forsake Christ 
the living fountain, and to hew out to them- 
selves cisterns that will hold no living water; 
and by degrees draw others from watting up- 
on the gift of God in themselves, and to feel it 
in others, in order to their strength and re- 
freshment; to wait upon them, and to turn 
from God to man again, and so to make ship- 
wreck of the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and of a good conscience towards God; which 
are only kept by that divine gift of life, that 
begat the one, and awakened and sanctified 
the other in the beginning. 


petual, but abolished, together with the new without any shadow of proof. If thou wilt 
moons, and other feasts of the Jews. See/| say, that therefore it is to be a holy day, be- 
Colloss. ii. 16, 17. “ Let no man judge you | cause he rose on it, is not this a fuir inlet to 
in meat or drink, or in respect of an holy|all the papist holy days? If you keep one 
day, or of the new moons, or of the sabbath | day for his resurrection, why not one day for 
days; which are a shadow of things to come.” his conception, another for his birth, another 
See also. Rom. xiv. which plainly holds forth | for the annunciation of the angel, another for 
all days under the gospel to be alike. And_| his being crucified, and another for his aseen- 
Paul said to the Galatians, ‘“ Ye observe | sion, and then we shall not want holy days in 
days, &c.; I am afraid of you.” good store? : 


For a third reason thou sayest, that Jesus 
Christ plainly intimates the continuance of a 
sabbath, because, speaking of the desolation 
of Jerusalem, he said, pray that your flight 
be not in the winter, or on the sabbath day. 
But that sabbath day is neither here nor else- 
where said to be the first day of the week. 
The Jews were to flee at that time, and Christ 
holds forth their difficulties, that it should be 
grievous unto them, to be put to it to flee on 


Fifthly, thou sayest those who oppose the 
sabbath day, sin against mercy, equity, and 
justice. It is granted: but those who oppose 
your day, which ye have made or imagine to 
be the sabbath, do no sin against any of the 
aforesaid, if in other things they keep to the 
rule of mercy and justice. First, they sin 
not against mercy, if through all the days of 
the week they be found in that which is for 
| the good of themselves and their neighbours; 


their sabbath day, or be killed, for they kept | mot laying too heavy burdens upon their own 
it in the strictness of it. But as for any of| souls, by excessive care and labour in out- 


your sabbath-keepers, they are not so strait- 
laced, but they will do less necessary things, 
than to flee from danger on that day. As the 


ward things, nor yet forcing their bodily 
strength beyond the rule of mercy and love ; 
nor imposing any thing upon either servants 





outward Jew desireth that he may not be put| or cattle contrary to mercy. For if the law 
to flee on his outward sabbath, so the inward | required mercy even in these things, much 
Jew in spirit desires much more, that he may | More the gospel ; so that we grant that times 
keep his sabbath, which is his spiritual rest|0f rest are to be given unto servants, and 
in Christ, that the enemy often seeks to| beasts, and mercy is to be shown unto them, 
break, to cause him to flee on his sabbath | more than under the law. Thus the end of 
day ; but this to you is a mystery, viz. what| the sabbath is answered, which was made for 
the sabbath of them who believe is; Heb. iv.| man ; yea, this is indeed to keep the sabbath; 
9,10. “There remaineth therefore a sab-| “to undo every burden, and to let the op- 
batism to the people of God, and he that has| pressed go free,” both as to the inward and 
entered into his rest, hath ceased from his|the outward. And the Lord’s people have 
own works, as God did from his.” That this| frequent times, more than once a week, 
sabbath or rest is not an outward day, is| wherein laying aside their outward affairs for 
plain; because in the next verse, he saith,|a season, they meet together to wait upon the 
‘« Let us labour therefore to enter into that; Lord and be quickened, refreshed and in- 
rest.” If it were an outward day, it might|structed by him; and worship him in his 
easily be entered into, but this is such a rest,| Spirit, and be useful to one another in ex- 
as none can enter into, who hearken not to|hortation, admonition, or any other way, as 
the voice of the Lord by believing and obey-|the Lord shall furnish; and it were sad if the 
ing it. Lord had allowed but one day of seven to 
For a fourth reason thou sayest, thoughi| this effect. 
you keep not the same day the Jews did,| The Lord inviteth the weary and distem- 
you have the same authority for keeping| pered to come to him every day; and those 
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who abide not in a due care every day to 
have their hearts ordered aright, but let them 
forth excessively in their outward occasions 
all the week, provoke the Lord to shut them 
out from access to him upon the first day. 
And they cannot be charged with sinning 
against justice, who give up to the Lord, not 
only one day of seven, but all the seven, even 
all the days of their life, to his service; for 
equity and justice call upon us to spend all 
the seven in his service, that our hearts may 
be continually exercised in his fear and love. 
And as for the first day of the week, we 
meet together on that day as we do on other 
days, according to the practice of the primi- 
tive Christians, to wait upon the Lord and 
worship him; but to plead so obstinately as 
you do that the fourth command, bindeth to 
a particular observation of that day, and yet 
be found so slack in the observance of it, as 
you generally are, is such an inconsistency 
as the Quakers cannot own. “ So it is mani- 
fest, that it is only the inventions of men that 
we disown, and not any of the ordinances of 
Jesus Christ.”—Barclay’s Works, folio edit. 
p- 38. 
“ Forasmuch as it is necessary that there 
be some time set apart for the saints to meet 
together to wait upon God; and secondly it 
is fit at sometimes that they be freed from 
their other outward affairs, and that thirdly, 
reason and equity doth allow that servants 
and beasts have some time allowed them to 
be eased from their continued labour; and 
fourthly, it appears that the apostles and 
primitive Christians did use the first day of 
the week for these purposes, we find ourselves 
sufficiently moved for these causes, to do so 
also, without superstitiously straining the 
Scriptures for another reason; and though 
we therefore meet and abstain from working 
upon this day, yet doth not that hinder us 
from having meetings also for worship at 
other times.”—Apology, p. 363. 


SCRAPS; 
OR, A PAGE FROM MY PORT FOLIO. 


Doubtless, we are a great and glorious people, 
Free, moral, wise, religious, and what not ; 
Enjoying heartily, with other comforts, 
Opinions most respectful of ourselves. 


Yes, doubtless, we are great, and-every hour 
Becoming greater, like a vast mushroom. 
Towns rise, as if by magic, in the forest, 
And where, of late, a troop of tuneful wolves 
Howled their wild wood-notes to the midnight moon, 
Caper the hopeful youth, and fiddles squeak. 


Onur virtuous and enlightened population 
Rolls onward like a deluge, scattrring wide, 
With much commendable, unsparing zeul, 
The tawny, two-legg’d, and inferior vermin, 
To dens obscure, and deserts far remote, 

To trapper and to squatter yet unknown. 


Yes, doubtless, we’re a wise, a moral people. 
Ask ye for proof? and can ye not perceive 
The scent of whiskey float on every gale ? 
Others may boast their floods of milk and honey, 
Ours may be culled a whiskey-streaming land. 
As flows life’s current through the human frame 
In countless rills meandering, so does whiskey 
Flow through our country ; but a copions tide, 
Resembling more a torrent than a rill— 
Marking its troubled and tumultuous course, 
By poverty and crime, disease and death. 
We kill the nations off to get the soil, 






















The soil produces grain, the grain the whiskey, 
The whiskey ruin, both to soul and body ; 

And thus we travel the delightful round : 

And modern Solomons, who rule the nation, 
Wisely decline to tax the precious fluid, 

Lest haply they might check the growth of grain, 
And raise a frown upon a voter's brow. 


Managers—Philip Garrett, Samuel Ma. 
son, Jr., John G. Hoskins, Samuel F. Troth, 
Jeremiah Hacker, Joseph Kite, Samuel Ran- 
dolph, Thomas Williamson, John Farnum, 
George G. Williams, John Lippincott, Wil. 
liam Kite, Josiah H. Newbold, Wm. Biddle, 

Annual reports were produced and read in 
each of the preceding meetings, fraught with 
interesting details of their proceedings re. 
spectively. Abstracts of these we propose to 
insert as we have opportunity. 


Yes, doubtless, wo’re a free, a Christian people, 
Holding this truth to be self-evident, 
That all men are by Heaven created equal, 
Endowed alike with right to liberty. 
Doubt ye the fact ? and have ye ne'er beheld 
Upon our public ways, a group of beings, 
Aye, haman beings, with immortal souls, 
Driven to the market, like a flock to slaughter, 
Chained, sold, lashed, mangled, at the sound discretion 
Of worthies, doubtlegs, of superior nature, 
Because enveloped in a paler skin; 
The dearest ties the heart can know dissevered,— 
The parent parted from her infant treasure, 
The fainting maiden from her lover torn, 
And doomed to toil and slavery fur ever. 


Yes, doubtless, we're a moral, Christian people. 
God hath commanded, thou shalt do no murder; 
He, at whose bidding all things rose from nothing, 
And, at whose frown, would sink again to nought. 
And lo! forth crawls the important duellist, 

An evanescent worm, a thing of cust, 

And dares his wrath, and tramples on his law. 
The curse of Cain is on him—his right hand, 
His soul, encrimsoned with a brother's blood, 

A friend—a boon companion—one with whom, 
A few short hours before, he had united, 
Perhaps in scenes of folly and of crime : 

What then? he mingles with congenial Christians, 
Calls himself one, no doubt, and stands prepared 
To enact the self-same Christian part again. 
Will human laws deter him? Human laws 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there on fifth 
day, the 5th of next month, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 
The committee on teachers to meet the same 
afternoon at one o’clock. The visiting com- 
mittee to attend at the school on seventh day, 
the 31st inst. Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philada. 3d mo. 17, 1838. 


07 As a general examination of the pupils of both 
sexes will take place at the close of the session, which 
it is hoped will be interesting and useful to them, it is 
desirable it should not be interrupted by the removal of 
any of the stadents during its continuance. The exer- 
cises of the school will terminate on fifth day, the 5th 
of next month, and it is expected the scholars will 
leave for their respective homes on sixth and seventh 
days. Accommodations will be provided to convey to 
Philadelphia, on sixth day, those whose parents or 
guardians may desire to mect them there; but to en. 
able the superintendent to make suitable arrangements 
for this purpose, it will be necessary he should be timely 


Were surely not designed for men of honour: 

A starving wretch, in the pursuit of plunder, 

Commits a murder, and he shall be hanged ; 

Not so your man of honour—he may kill, 

Arrange deliberately his mode of murder, 

Become an adept by industrious practice, 

And boast of his expertness at the trade ; 

He shall go free—he is a man of honour— 

And laws, and those. who ought to guard them, sleep. 

O yes, no doubt—we are a Christian people. 
S. J. Surrn. 


THE FRIEND. 
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The “ Contributors to the Asylum ( Friends’) 
for the Relief of Persons deprived of the use 
of their Reason,” held their annual meeting 
on the afternoon of the 14th instant, in the 
committee room of Friends’ meeting house 
on Mulberry street. The following officers 
were chosen for the year ensuing : 

Treasurer—Isatan Hacker. 
Clerk—Samvurt Mason, Jr. 

Managers—Timothy Paxson, Charles Al- 
len, Joseph R. Jenks, Joel Woolman, George 
R. Smith, Isaiah Hacker, William Hillis, 
Lindzey Nicholson, Jacob Justice, Edward 
Yarnall, Edward B. Garrigues, John G. Hos- 
kins, John Richardson, Samuel B. Morris, 
Thomas Wood, Isaac Collins, Richard Ran- 
dolph, Mordecai L. Dawson, John Farnum, 
George G. Williams. 


The annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 
Room Association, was held at their rooms 
on Apple-tree alley, on the evening of the 
13th instant, at which were appointed the 
following officers for the ensuing year :— 

Joszru Scarrercoop, Secretary. 
Braxey Suarpiess, Treasurer. 





informed of the wishes of parents on this subject. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Lindzey Nicholson, No. 24, South Twelfth 


street; George R. Smith, No. 487, Arch 
street; John G. Hoskins, No. 60, Lawrence 
street. 


Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 








Diep, at his residence at Concord, Belmont county, 
Ohio, on the 21st of second month, after an illness of 
three days, of pleurisy, Bensamin Wricur, in the 64th 
year of his age. For many years he acceptably filled 
the station of an elder. He was assiduous, but un- 
ostentatious, in the discharge of his social and reli- 
gious duties—those of the latter class receiving his at- 
tention in preference to his temporal concerns. Given 
to hospitality, his heart and house were pre-eminently 
open to the messengers of the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel, and with a devotedness proportionate to the dig- 
nity of the work, he stood ready to lend his aid. In 
affluence, he was an example of moderation and hu- 
mility worthy of imitation. “The work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and assurance for ever.’’ This portion of 
Holy Writ seems to have been remarkabty realised in 
the life and death of this dear Friend. The night 
previous to his death he expressed his entire resigna- 
tion to the event, and but a few moments before the 
solemn close, remarked to his wife, that the flow of 
peace, consolation, and quiet, that attended his mind 
throughout the whole of his illness, was beyond ex- 
pression. He attended the preparative meeting of 
ministers and elders on fifth day ; the quarterly meet- 
ing of Short Creek, on sixth and seventh; and on fourth 
day following, early in the meving, without apparent 
straggle, terminated his useful life; leaving his be- 
reaved family, and namerous relations and friends the 
comfortable assurance that his portion is that crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give all those who love his appearing. 


{| 


